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Offered for Sale by 
GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
210, Strand, W.C.2, London 


(From .a collection which has lain untouched 
for over 200 years—since the time of Dutch 
William). 


17. LETTERS and PAPERS by and con- 
cerning the following, many with heraldic 
seals, are offered at 5s. 6d. apiece. Of special 
interest te Pepysians. 

Brasier, Edw., Colchester. 1674. 

Brayly, — Carshalton. 1674. 

Brecknocke, Jo., c. 1660. Letter. 

Brent, Raail, Hanslopp. 1672. 

Brereton, Randall, 1656. — Ie 
Heraldic seal; Brereton, Wi 

Brerewood, Tho., 1705. bond. 

Bretland, R., 1675-8. 

Breton, Ann, 1664-5; Breton, Dan., Bristol. 
1663-4; Breton, Dr. John, Cambridge, 1665, 
1671-3; Breton, Dr. Robert, 1664; Breton, 
Thomas, 1664, 1665, 1670. 

Brett, Sir Edw., 1679; 1683. Warrant; Brett. 
Sir Rohert, — Bond; Brett, Thos., Wye. 
Kent, 1603. Bond, Brett, Wm., Whaddon, 
Cambs., 1623. Probate will. 

Brewer, John, 1661. Glazier’s bill. 

Brewster, John, 1661-4. Receipts. 

Brian, Wm., 1664. Receipt. 

Brickenden, Rich., Inkpen, 

Bridges, George, 1661. Receipt for two men 
servants “‘ put abord Zebelon, Capt. Hount. 
comander.”’ 

Brigstock, Thos., Llandebie, 1691. Bond. 

Brinley, Lawr., London, 1621. 

Brinsden, Chas., Wootton Bassett, 1676. 

Brixey, Michael, 1712-20. 

Brock, Jeffrey, Loughborow, 1689. 

Brockhurst, Francis, 1674. 

Brodrick, Sir Alan, 1667-77. 

Brograve, Mary, 1661. Receipt. 

Bromwich, Wm., 1652. 

Brooke, boa Gray’s Inn, 1675. Bond. 

Brookes, Jas., Edmonton, 1659-63. Receipts. 

Brooking, John, Totnes, 1644. Receipt. 

Brothwood, Effa, Turvey, 1679. 

Brounckner, H., 1664-73. 

Browne, Abraham, 1660. Receipt; Browne, 
Amy, Salisbury Court, 1664; Browne, Eliz.. 
1697. Petition about £30,000, lent to Duke 
of Bucks; Browne, John, Lieut. of the Tower, 
1661. Receipt; Browne, John, gun-founder, 
1675; Browne, Marmaduke, Hambleton, 1689- 
91; Browne, Rowl., Leesthorpe, 1682. Affidavit ; 
Browne, Thos., 1662. (Heraldic seal). 

Brownloe, Sir John, 1671. Receipt. 
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Memorabilia. 


()s March 15 the House of (ommons 
debated what should be henceforth the 
official designation of the King’s new Im- | 
perial seal. Sir John Marriott advised that 
it should not be known as the Great Seal 
of the Realm, but either as that of the 
United Kingdom or simply as ‘‘ The Great 
Seal,” to which Sir Bertram Falle replied 
that ‘‘ Realm”? was but anglicised Norman- 
French for regnum and therefore much the 
same as ‘‘ United Kingdom.’’ Sir Malcolm 
MacNaughten questioned whether a change 
would invalidate documents signed with the | 
old Seal. The debate proceeded on the 
ground that ‘‘ reaim ”’ signified ‘‘ a primary 
zoo-geographical division of the earth’s sur- 
face’? but the Home Secretary in his reply 
pointed out that the Seal was the seal of the 
King himself—that is, of a person, not of 
a constitution nor of a geographical unit. | 
The King’s Majesty being now, after recog- | 
nition of full equality of status, the one | 
common factor of the in the Constitutions 
of the component parts of the Empire, it 
was fitting the Seal should have a compre- 
hensive designation. The only alternative 
he considered, was to call it ‘‘ the Great | 
Seal’ tout court; but he was willing to con- 
sult the law officers of the Crown before the 
Bill went to another place. 


AUTHOUGE we look back upon it through | 


the tremendous memories of the Great 
War the wreck of the Titanic on her maiden 
voyage still strikes the imagination with 
awe. Out of 2,224 souls on board 1,513 were 


| by the aluminium upon ignition. 
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| lost, after a struggle of nearly three hours. 


She was the greatest prey that had ever 
fallen to the drifting ice-bergs of the North 
Atlantic, but the record of such losses is a 
long one. It is, therefore, with extraor- 
dinary interest that we have read in Th: 
Times of March 14 the résumé by their 
scientific correspondent of a paper by Pro- 
fessor H. T. Barnes, F.R.S., of McGill 
University, Montreal, detailing experiments 
in the destruction of icebergs. These were 
carried out with a chemical agent, to which 
the name ‘ thermit’’ has been given, used 
to produce a very high temperature for the 
purpose of welding. It consists of finely 
powdered aluminium mixed with iron oxides, 
the high temperature being developed 
through the rapid reduction of the oxides 
Charges 
of thermit have been placed by Professor 
Barnes at depths of 3 ft. and 4 ft. in ice- 
bergs, with good and startling results after 
firing. Flames rising 100 ft. or 125 ft. high; 
cracking and visible disruption, and _ ice 
turned into steam were succeeded next day 
by the beginning of a real gradual breaking 


| down of the berg. The effect of the thermit 


seems to have been quite  satisfactoril 
proved. What remains is to sink the 
charges deeper and so utilise their full force : 
and then to organise a regular patrol service 
with drills and thermit charges, to encounter 
the icebergs, and so lessen both the dangers 
and the inconveniences of navigation in the 
North Atlantic during the season when the 
icebergs are being, as they say, ‘‘ calved’’ 
from the Greenland glaciers. 


HE surveyor of Lincoln Cathedral, Mr. 
R. S. Godfrey, has been compelled to 
make rather grievous report to his executive 
committee concerning the south-west tower. 
It proves to be in as bad a state as the 
north-west, nay, in some parts in a worse. 
A hundred feet from the ground old cracks 
are widening and new cracks are opening. 
There are holes a man can thrust his arm 
through, and stones lying so loose they can 
be lifted from the wall. Reinforcement 
and grouting will have to be carried out 
here, and the two western bays of the nave 
also require extensive repair. It is rather 
alarming to learn that the walls of these 
bays are buckling at the level of the 


clerestory and that crushing and splitting 
(accelerated probably by the traffic to the 
south of the Cathedral) are going on in the 
Galilee. 


The north-west tower has now been 
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repaired for 20 ft. from the top, and the 
scaffolding so far removed; but lower down 
much bad stone remains to be dealt with. 


R. F. MORLEY-JENKINS in the Aero | 


Field for March revives some of the old 
ballooning exploits in which animals were 
made to take part. Among other feats he 
mentions that performed by M. Poitevin 
in July, 1850, on the Champ de Mars at 
Paris with the President of the Republic 
and 10,000 spectators looking on within the 
ground, while 150,000 are said to have been 
observing from outside. This was an ascent 
on horse-back, the horse being attached to 
the network of the balloon by an arrange- 
ment of cords and straps and a stout cloth 
round his body. Seven or eight feet above 
the horse was a basket-work platform which 
held the ballast and could be reached by a 
rope ladder. A cord passing through an 
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range their stock to decorative advantage 
(and within recent years there thas been 
| great improvement in this) the fruit-shops, 
with their wealth of colours, form one of 
the most beautiful features of any street. 
A faint lemon-coloured fruit with black 
stripes heaped up among the _ oranges 
promises a fine effect, and might be suscep- 
tible of striking treatment by modern artists. 


R. F. D. 8S. DARWIN has edited a diary 
of Sir Francis Sacheverell Darwin, 
which will shortly be published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press under the title of 
‘Travels in Spain and the East in 1808- 
1810.’ The author was the sixth son of the 
poet and scientist Erasmus Darwin. His 
diary gives a vivid illustration of the dan- 
| gers of travel in the days of the Peninsular 
War. 


opening in the platform would open the | 


valve of the balloon. Dressed as a jockey 
M. Poiteven mounted; the signal 
given the balloon rose; the horse, after a 
little plunging, let his legs drop as horses 
do when slung for embarkation. Poiteven 
went upon the platform, released some bal- 
last and returned to the horse again. They 
remained in the air about an hour and then 
preparations were made to descend. The 


grappling-irons, however, failed to take hold, | 


and the balloon was carried along for about 
three miles close to the ground. It was then 
the horse’s turn to show coolness: although 
his situation must have seemed to him 
extraordinary, he perceived ears of corn 
within his reach and had sufficient liberty 
of mind to keep biting them. The aeronaut 
brought the balloon to a stand by seizing 
the branch of a tree. 


N The Times of March 14 is a letter from 

Dr. Michael Grabham at Madeira des- 
eribing a Solanum of Guatemala which is 
recommended as a useful fruit. It has been 
named the melon pear, and is the product 
of a ‘‘ shrubby or, rather, suffruticose’ 
plant, which will root freely from cuttings 
and may be grown in England with but 
little artificial help. It produces abun- 
dantly, and almost perennially, a_ pale 


being | 


lemon-coloured black striped fruit, of the | 


shape and size of a hen’s 
wholesome and can be used for dessert or 


as a ‘‘ vegetable’’ or in salad. The arrival 


of a new fruit is always interesting, and 
not only from the point of view of food. 
Since the fruit-sellers have learned to ar- 





egg, which is | 


| 
| 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From 





THE 


Weekly Journal 
OR, THE 


Britifh Gazetteer. 
Saturpay, Marcu 18, 1727. 


Laft Saturday Night the fine Statue of 

| the King on Horfe back made by Mr. 
Noft and fet up in Grofvenor Square, was 

very much defaced by fome villainous 

Perfons yet unknown, the Left Leg being 

torn off at the length and laid upon the 

Pedeftal, one Rein of the Bridle almoft cut 

through, the Sword and Truncheon wrench’d 

off and carried away, the Neck alfo hack’d 

as if they defign’d to cut off the Head, 

and a moft fcandalous Libel was left at the 

Place. We hear Sir Richard Grosvenor has 

promis’d a Reward of an Hundred Pounds 

to any Perfon that fhall difcover the 
Villains concern’d defacing the faid Statue. 


We hear that the Inhabitants of St. 
James’s Square, who have obtain’d an Act 
oi Parliament for beautifying and adorning 
that Place, are contracting with the York- 
Buildings Company for a large Refervoir 
or Bafon of Water, with a Jet d’eau, in 
the Middle of the faid Square; the reft of 
which is to be paved with Rag-Stones. Some 
fay there is to be a fine Plantation of Trees 
alfo. 
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Literary and Historical 

Notes. 

SIR THOMAS ROE’S' COAT 
ARMOUR. 


IR Thomas Roe, by whom I mean that 
‘“Pyince of Ambassadors’ and friend 

of Elizabeth of Bohemia—not a late well 
known Liberal peer, who was, I believe, in 
no way connected with him—was by no 
means insensible to the claims of ‘‘ family.” 
Grandson of another Sir Thomas Rowe, 
I.ord Mayor of London in 1568, he traced 
his descent from Roe of Roe Place, Ayles- 
ford, Kent, who according to Harl. 6185, f. 
42, Harl. 1174, f. 89., and other sources 
of information, had been settled there in 


good estate certainly as far back as the 


reign of Edward III. Accepting this pedi- 
gree for the time being, we find that in the 
Tudor period the family split up into two 
main divisions. With the senior branch. 
whose descendants included John Roe, Ser- 
jeant-at-law, ‘‘ whose Posterity remains in 
Devonshire,’”’? I do not propose to deal now; 
but his kinsman of the junior branch, 
Reginald Roe of Charcot, near Leigh, had 
two sons of immediate purport to this 
article. The elder, Thomas of Penshurst, 
was father of Sir William Rowe, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1590; the younger, 
Robert, was father of the Sir Thomas Rowe, 
Lord Mayor, previously mentioned. 
the ‘ Visitation of Bedfordshire’ 
Pedigrees) makes Robert, who is described 
ag ‘‘marchantalor,’’ senior to Thomas of 
Penshurst, but otherwise the details appear 
to be in general agreement. 

Now the arms originally used by Roe of 
Roe Place were Gules, a quatrefoil gold, a 
fine coat and one evidently honoured by the 
family. For when, as frequently happened, 
the old coat was “‘ officially ’’ superseded in 
Tudor times, the Roes continued in many 
cases, though not invariably, to quarter it 
with the new. In this instance, the ‘‘ new ”’ 


coat was Silver, between 3 trefoils slipped | 
per pale gules and vert, a chevron azure | 


charged with 3 bezants. The age of this 
coat seems uncertain. Sir Thomas Rowe, 
Lord Mayor, received a confirmation of it, 
with a grant of a crest, by Dethick, Garter, 
April 23, 1567. After collating the 
evidence afforded by Harl. 1359, f. 566, 
Harl. 1463, ‘ Visitation of London,’ 1568, 


True, | 


(Add. 
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| etc., it appears to me that Lord Mayor Sir 


Thomas bore the arms with a crescent for 
difference ; while his crest of A stag’s head 


| couped gules, attired gold, was charged on 


the neck with a crescent, though Harl. 1463, 
and one or two other authorities, probably 
erroneously, mention a molet instead. Some 
of Sir William’s family, on the other hand, 
seem to have used the old quatrefoil coat 
in their first quarter, and in their second, 
Silver, between 3 trefoils slipped per pale 
gules and vert, a chevron azure, and for crest 
the same as Sir Thomas’, but without the 
crescent (‘ Visitation of London,’ 1633-4). 
All this suggests, at first sight, that Sir 
William being of a senior branch bore 
the chevron plain, as did also some of his 
kinsmen of the still older line in Devon (see 
also Papworth, Burke’s ‘ General Armoury,’ 
etc. ) 

Difficulties arise, however, when we find 
a descendant of Sir William, to wit Sir 
Nicholas Roe of Muswell Hill, who was 
knighted by Charles lI, using the arms with 
the bezants (Harl. 5,869, which, by the way, 
describes his crest as being charged with a 
molet for cadency); whereas Sir Thomas 
Roe the Ambassador (a descendant of Lord 
Mayor Sir Thomas) bore the chevron plain, 
thus reversing the position. Nor 1s this the 
only complication. The Marquess of Down- 
shire, a descendant in the female line of 
Lord Mayor Sir Thomas, through Anthony 
Rowe of Muswell Hill, bears in his 4th 
quarter, not as one might suppose, the Roe 
arms with the bezants, but with the plain 
chevron. He also bears in his 3rd quarter 
the ‘‘old *’ Roe coat, though this is now 
described as Gules, a cinquefoil (instead of 
a quatrefoil) gold. The latter variant is, 
I think, a late one. It may be compared 
with the achievement described by Lewis 
(‘ History and Topography of the Parish 
of St. Mary, Islington,’ 1842, p. 228), as 
appearing on the monument of a Thomas 
Rowe (d. 1790), ‘‘a descendant of the an- 
cient family of that name in the parish of 
Walthamstow,’’ and his wife Mary, née 
Mortimer (d. 1777). This achievement bore 
the cinquefoil coat in the 1st and 4th quarter, 
and the trefoil and chevron coat with the 
bezants in the 2nd and 3rd. Thus is con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

Of course, other instances are found in 
which descendants of each of the Lords 
Mayor, Sir William and Sir Thomas, use 
the chevron coat in what might seem to 
be their more appropriate versions, i.e., 
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without the bezants for the former and with 
them for the latter; but we must return to 
the more important consideration 


great Ambassador. 
his was confirmed to him by St. George, 
Clarencieux, April 30, 1632. 


(1) Gules, a quatrefoil gold (Roe); (2) 


Silver, between 3 trefoils slipped per pale | 


gules and vert, a chevron azure (Roe); (3) 
Azure, a lion rampant silver, billety sable, 
a chief gold charged with a molet for 
difference (Gouldwell) ; (4) Per fess azure 
and gules, 3 fleurs-de-lis silver (Holland) ; 
(5) Ermine, on a chief gules 3 sinister hands 
couped appaumy silver (Malmayns); (6) 
Gold, on a cross engrailed gules, a crescent 
silver (Hawte); (7) Gules a leopard gold, 
crowned silver (Malevyle); (8) Silver, a 
bend plain gules cotised, nebuly on the outer 
side sable (Surrenden); (9) Gold, a fleur- 
de-lis sable (Pluckley) ; (10) Gules, 3 dexter 
gloves erect ermine (Malmayns); (11) Gold, 
3 bars sable (Bending); (12) Gules, 3 lions 
rampant gold within a bordure engrailed 
(Fitzherbert). The crest was A stag’s head 
couped gules, attired gold, and the motto 
Tramite Recto. This is the earliest mention 
of the latter in connection with a Roe of 
which I am aware. The same motto also 
occurred on the Rowe monument at Islington 
(ca. 1777-1790) cited by Lewis (Jbid.). 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
several of the quarterings were not derived 
from matches between a Roe and a _ bearer 
of the names involved. Malmayns, Holland, 
Surrenden, Pluckley, and Hawte were all 
ancestors in the female line of the Ambas- 
sador’s forbear Alice, née Gouldwell, wife 
of Robert Roe of Roe Place. Mynde’s en- 
graving of the monument at Hackney of Sir 
Henry Rowe, Lord Mayor of London in 
1607, who was the ambassador’s first cousin, 
shows the same, or 
quarterings as Sir Thomas’ (Robinson’s 
‘History and Antiquities of the Parish of 
Hackney,’ 1842-3, Vol. 1i., facing p. 17; 
see also ‘ Visitation of Essex,’ 1612 and 


1634, in which the crest is incorrectly des- | 


cribed). In. Robinson’s ‘ Hackney’ there 


are also engravings by Mynde of the monu- 
ments to Lord Mayor Sir Thomas, whose 
arms consist simply of the chevron coat 
with the bezants; and to Henry Rowe of 
Shacklewell (d. 1670), which shows an im- 
paled coat, of which the baron half displays 
a quatrefoil, and no sign of 


the Rowe 
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of the | 
achievement used by ‘‘ Honest Thom,’’ the | 


His arms were | 
quarterly of 12, and typical of the time: | 


practically the same | 
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| 

| chevron coat. (/b., facing pp. 8 and 10), 

| When I visited Hackney Church, a good 
many years ago, I was informed that the 
Rowe monuments, though in existence, had 
not been re-erected after the demolition of 

| the Rowe chapel. 

At cxly. 309, I mentioned that Sir 
Frederick Adair Roe, 1st and last bart. 
| (b. 1789,.d. s.p. 1866), was granted arms 
which practically amounted to a differenced 
version of Lord Mayor Sir Thomas’, though 
the former’s descent from the family, while 
presumed in Burke’s * Peerage,’ had not, 
to my knowledge, been  estavlished. Sir 
Frederick’s achievement was as_ follows: 
Arms—Silver, between 3 trefoils slipped per 
pale gules and vert. a chevron azure charged 
with 3 quatrefoils gold; crest—On a mount 
vert, a roebuck at gaze gules attired and 
hoofed gold, between the attires a quatrefoil 
gold. His motto, Tramite Recto was ‘‘after’® 
the Ambassador’s. But ii is noteworthy 
that memorials in Patcham Church, Sussex, 
show that while Roe of Withdean, of which 
family Sir F. A. Roe was a cadet, used a 
crest of a stag at gaze (not on a mount), 
their arms and motto were entirely different, 
viz., Three bucks courant two and one, and 
Promptus. I assume that the shield of the 
running bucks is really either ‘‘ Roe, Scot- 
land,’’ or a Rogers coat; at any rate it was 
not . confirmed by the Heralds to Sir 
biederick. 

Another family whose early history awaits 
examination, is Row or Roce of Enfield. 
From the ‘ Visitation of Middlesex,’ 1663-4, 
we find that Robert Row of Enfield was then 
using the same arms and_ crest, minus 
cadency marks, as Sir Thomas Rowe, Lord 
Mayor in 1568. The authority for this use 
is not explained, nor is the achievement 
mentioned in the ‘ Visitation of Hunting- 
donshire,’ 1613, which takes the pedigree 
back to a certain John Rooe, of Stratford, 
Suffolk. Which of the two Stratfords in 
| that county is intended does not transpire, 
but the fact remains that in 1663-4, at 
any rate, a family of Suffolk descent is 
found employing an achievement not un- 
known to at least one house of like origin. 
I may be excused, perhaps, for drawing 
| attention to the following detail. John Rooe 
| of Yaxley, co. Huntingdon, married as his (?) 
| 1st wife Elizabeth, dau. of Robert Aunger 
| 
| 


of Comberton, co. Cambridge (or, as he is + 


styled in the ‘ Visitation of Middlesex,’ 
1663-4, Robert Angier of Ely), by whom 
‘he was father of the Robert Row lately 
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mentioned. Now, as we were reminded at 
exlvi. 147, Sir Francis Aungier, 1st Lord 
Aunger, who was bapt. at Coton near Cam- 
bridge in 1558, married as his 3rd wife 
Margaret, dau. of Sir Thomas (‘ave of Stan- 
ford, widow of Sir John Wynne, and sister- 
in-law of Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambassador. 
Of course this dual conjunction of the names 
Angier (Aungier) and Roce (Roe) may be 
mere coincidence, but does it suggest a clue 
to the family connexions of the Suffolk- 
Enfield Rooes ? 

I think it not unlikely that the latter family 
was of kin to my own, which has long consi- 
dered itself to be related to Sir Thomas Roe’s 
stock by way of Colonel Owen Rowe the 
regicide. My researches, published in 
“N. & Q.’ in 1922, 1923, and 1925, do not, 
however, provide a place in our history for 
the peccant Colonel, though they include 
as a direct ancestor another Gwen Roo 
(1617/18—1681/2). According to a MS. 
pedigree in the Fitch collection at Ipswich, 
the latter Owen was a “‘capt. of Train 
Bands’; it is even possible that he served 
with the Suffolk troops at the siege of Col- 
chester. At all events, we have preserved 
an unpleasant tradition to the effect that 
an ancestor, formerly identified with the 
regicide, was with the Roundheads at that 
siege; that he was famished for want of 
supplies ; that he came upon another Round- 
head who was roasting a rat over a fire, 
and in his hunger forcibly converted the 
horrible feast to his own uses. 
is by the way. 
yet another family indirectly claiming kin- 
ship with Sir Thomas Roe, though when the 
idea of a connexion through the regicide 
urose I have vet to learn. 
Parliament forces embodied two Owen 
Yowe’s (or Roos, or Roes) suggests that 
their identities may have been confused by 


later generations, while it is certain that | 


the Suffolk Owen’s ancestry was still in 


‘Suffolk quite early in the sixteenth century, 


and perhaps much earlier than that. But 


as previously mentioned, it may be that the | 


history of the Suffolk-Enfield Rooes, whe 
were using the Roe arms so long ago as 
1663—4, will throw light also on this minor 
complication. 

Before quitting the subject, I should like 
to annotate some of my remarks on ‘ The 
Ancestry of Sir Frederick Adair Roe, bart, 
at exly. 309. Therein I alluded to the hiatus 
in the relationship presumed between Everard 


Roe of Roking, and the Roes of Roe Place. 
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While obviously not affording proof of the 
descent, the following extract from Harl. 
1174 (f. 89 et seq.) is given for what it may 
be worth. 

Everard de Rowe de Roking. 


| 
Juliana. 


. de Rowe de Roking. 
| 


le Rowe a Roking. 
| | 
Peter de Rowe de Lenham, Robert Rowe of 
45 Edward ITT. Rowe Place. 
38 Edward III. 
must express gratitude 
to my old friends and schoolfellows, Mr. 
R. A. Coates (Dept. of MSS., British 
Museum), and Mr. P. J. Kirkman, for 
their kindness in assisting me to verify 
certain of the facts and references embodied 
in this article. 


In conclusion, [ 


F. Gorvon Ror. 
“The Clerestory.” 18, Stanford Road, 
Kensington Court, London, W.8. 


PRINCIPAL VOYAGES UP TO FOUR 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


‘INCE we have recorded an excellent and 
useful Bibliography of the Vikings’ dis- 
coveries in North America at cli. 226, 337 


i and ante p. 177 it may be in order to com- 


But this | 
The point is that here is | 


The faci that the | 


municate the following chronological list of 
early voyages of discovery, especially as 
certain stress has lately been laid on one 
Martin Pinzon, a Portuguese seaman who 
took part in Colombus’ voyage of 1492, and 
his having been with one Cousin, of Dieppe, 


when, in 1488, his ship was swept (.e., 
driven) right across the Atlantic. (See the 
| Blue Peter Article ‘Jacques Cartier 


1494-1557’ vol. vi. No. 59. February, 1927). 

The authenticated voyages in chronological 
| order are as follows; of the letters prefixed 
to each item: E=English; S—=Spanish; 
P—Portuguese; F=French. It was this 


same Pinzon who led the voyage which 
first sighted the mainland of America 
24 June, 1497, some seventeen months 


before Columbus actually saw the mainland. 


S.—Columbus I. Sailed Aug. 3, 1492; re- 
turned March 15, 1493. Discovered several 
Bahamas; Cuba and Hayti, north coasts. 

S.—Columbus IT. Sailed Sept. 25, 1493; 
returned June 11, 1496. Discovered several 
lesser Antilles; Jamaica; Cuba and Hayti, 
| south coasts. 
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K.—John 
Sighted land, 
June, 1497. 

S.--Pinzon, Solis and Vespucius I. Sailed 
May 10, 1497; returned Oct. 15, 1498. 
Sighted land 24 June, 1497, being the North 
Coast of Honduras; Gulf of Mexico; 
Florida; Bermudas. 

P.—Vasco de Gama. Sailed July 8, 1497; 
returned July 10, 1499. West coast of 
Hindustan via Cape of Good Hope. 

$.—Columbus III. Sailed May 30, 1498 ; 
returned Nov. 25, 1500. Trinidad, Paria, 
and Pearl coast as far west as Cubagua. 

E.—John Cabot and sons. Sailed before 


Cabot. Sailed May 2, 1497. 
probably Newfoundland, 24 


25 July, 1498. Sailed to Newfound Isle 
from Bristol with three vessels (one put 
back). 


—Sebastian Cabot. Sailed 1499. Reached 
67° 30’ North Latitude. Doubtful how. much 
achieved. 

S.—Ojeda, La Cosa and Vespucius II. 
Sailed May 16, 1499; returned June 1500. 
From some point on north coast of Brazil 
to Paria and westward to Maracaibo, and 
to Cape de la Vela. 


P.—Gaspar Corte Real. Two voyages, the 


second of which was commenced in the 
spring of 1500; sighted Labrador but ice 
forbade landing. 

S.—Pinzon. Sailed December, 1499, re- 


turned September, 1500. Brazilian coast at 
about 30° S. and thence north westward. 
S.—Lepe. Sailed January, 1500; returned 
June, 1500. Brazilian coast to about 10 S. 
P.—Cabral. Sailed Mar. 9, 1500; re- 
turned July, 1501. Brazilian coast from 
about 12° to 16° 30’ S., thence via Cape of 
Good Hope to Hindustan. 
S.—Bastidas and La Cosa. 
1500; returned September, 


Sailed October, 
1502. From 


Pearl Coast westward to Puerto Bello on 


Isthmus of Darien. 

E.—Merchants of Bristol :— Richard 
Ward, John Thomas, Thomas Ashehurst, 
Thomas Ward, Hugh Eliot. Sailed 1501/1505. 


Discovery of New Lands vide 33 Hen. 
VII]; several obscure voyages. Letters 
patent. 


P.—Nuno Manuel? and Vespucius ITI. 
Sailed May 14, 1501; returned Sept. 7, 1502. 
Brazilian Coast from 5° to 34° §., thence 
to South Georgia Island, 54° S. 

P.—Gaspar Corte Real. Sailed May 19, 
1501. Reached Newfoundland about Lat. 
50° N. Two of his vessels returned to 
Portugal but he was lost in his own vessel. 
P.—Miguel Corte Real. Sailed May 10, 
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1502. Sailed in search of Gaspar, but never 


returned. 

S.—Columbus IV. Sailed May 11, 1502; 
returned Nov. 7, 1504. From Cape Hon- 
duras eastward ‘and southward to gulf of 
Darien. 

P.—Coelho and Vespucius IV.  Sailed 
June 10, 1503; returned June 18, 1504. 
Brazilian coast, Vespucius to about 235° §. 
Coelho to about 10° S. 

P.—Christovéio Jaques. Sailed 1503. 
Brazilian and Patagonian coasts to about 
52° S. 

S.—La Cosa and Vespucius V.  Sailed 
May, 1505, returned December, 1505. Search 
for a strait in gulf of Darien and Atrato 
river. 

P.-- Almeida, 1506. 

F.—John Dennys, 
land. 

S.—La Cosa and Vespucius VI. 
March, 1507; returned November, 
Further explorations about Darien. 
Sailed 1508. Four French 
ships fitted at Rouen for Newfoundland. 


To Ceylon. 
1506. To Newfound- 


Sailed 
1507. 


~Pinzon and Solis. Sailed Jan. 29, 
1508 ; returned October, 1509. Brazilian 
coast, etc., to about 40° S. 


5. Jeampo. Sailed 1508. From Hayti 
circumnavigated Cuba. 

P.- Sequeira. Sailed 1509, Malacca. 

_— ~ Sailed 1510. J acquette 
French ship arrived at Rouen to sell Terre 
Neuve Fish. 

F.—Juan de Agramonte. Sailed 1511. 
Letters patent granted to discover the secrets 
of the new land. 

P.—Abreu and Serrano. Sailed 1512. The 
Spice Islands (Moluccas) by eastward route. 

S.—Ponce de Leon. Sailed 1513. Florida. 

S.—Solis. Sailed 1516. Search for a 
strait at river La Plata. 

P.—-Andrade. Sailed 1517. 
of European ship to China. 

$.—Cordova. Sailed 1517. Rediscovery 
and circumnavigation of Yucatan. 


First voyage 


S.--Grijalva. Sailed 1518. Exploration 
of Gulf of Mexico. 

S.—Cortes. Sailed 1519. March into 
Mexico. 

S.—Magellan. Sailed Sept. 20, 1519: 
returned Sept. 8, 1522. The Spice Islands 
(Moluccas) by westward route, circum- 


navigating the Globe. 


P.—Joao Alvarez Fagundez. Sailed 1521. 


Letters patent for Newfoundland. 
E.—John Rut. Sailed 1527. Encoun- 
tered on Aug. 3, 1527, eleven Norman 
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vessels and two Portuguese vessels in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. He was sent by 
Henry VIIi and Cardinal Wolsey and is 
believed to have visited Puerto Rico in the 
Mary of Guilford. The Sampson was lost | 
in the Strait of Belleisle. 

Note: Elcano accompanied Magellan in 
1519. 


Joun A. Rupsert-JongEs. 
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but was really a hand holding stag’s antlers. 

If any reader cares to copy all queries 
in back numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ 1 will do 
my best to name them: in some cases replies 
sent have been misleading. Many tombs 
are wrongly named; some one or other hav- 
ing started a theory and all succeeding 
writers having followed. I could name 
several cases in point lately come under my 


| notice. 


NEGLECTED HERALDRY. 
{DENTIFICATION OF ARMS. 
[HE reply with regards to identification 
of arms on Sheffield plate seems to have 
excited interest. (See ante p. 156 s.v. ‘ Ar- 
norial Silver and Shettield Plate.’) 

One thing is clear, English arms were 
in the eighteenth century largely imitative ; 
copied from those of really old families or 
taken from Continental models. 

Foreign names were anglicised just as | 
they often are now-a-days, and the nearest | 
sounding name provided a basis for the | 
herald to work upon. The want of | 
originality in heraldry is surprising, and | 
the same can be said now: we find the same | 
coat-of-arms used by families of different 
names. With constant practice it is often 
easy to guess at a glance a family origin 
and date from the shield. 

Heralds were appointed at first locally, 
one in one place and later another. Long 
after coats-of-arms had been in use, by des- 
cent as can be proved from seals. It has 
been the work of three centuries or more 
at the Heralds’ College to collect by any 
means, references to all coats-of-arms, but | 
no publications of any kind have ever been 
issued by the College. This has caused the 
few printed books on Heraldry to become 
valuable and scarce. 

With any clue to the name of the owner 
of a shield, identification is not so difficult, 
but to receive a sketch, without any indica- 
tion of whence it belonged, presents immense 
difficulty; it may come from any part of 
the world—Europe, Asia, Africa or America, 
and is a far more difficult problem to solve 
than a cross-word puzzle. 

Looking through the long series of 
‘N. & Q.’ and noting the shields described, 
one perceives the need for a good dictionary. 
A very slight difference in arms is enough 
to shew a different ownership. An inter- 
esting example of this came to me a few 
days ago: a shield with a_ crest, which | 
seemed at first glance to be a stag’s head, | 


/in answer to the Chimerical 


It is easy, often, to guess at the ownership 


| of a shield; but what is needed is corrobora- 


tive proof; not always discoverable at the 
time. 

One class of heraldic memorials now 
terribly neglected are the blue or slate-like 
vault-stones fast being worn away on the 
floors in every cathedral in England; to 
say nothing of those in churches. Let 
cathedral authorities set the example by 
trying to save these fine specimens of 
heraldic work, and the lesser churches will 
follow the example. Another neglected 


| source of heraldry are the tiles found in 


every monastic church. Four tiles usually 
went to a group, and they are extremely 
interesting as shields or badges. An article 


| appeared years ago in the Hants Field Club 


Journal, in its palmy days and was well 
illustrated: these tiles are all similar and 
it is believed they were made locally, but 
the similarity suggests a common origin. 


KE. E. Cope. 


STRAY NOTES ON PRIMITIVE 
MONEY AND BARTER. 


‘WHE following notes are taken from the 
‘ Voyages’ of Captain William Dampier. 
Dampier’s works include ‘A New Voyage 


| Round the World,’ 1679-91 (6th ed., 1717.) ; 


‘Voyages and Descriptions,’ London 1700, 
containing ‘A Supplement to the Voyage 
Round the World’; ‘ Two Voyages to Cam- 


| peachy ’; ‘A Discourse on Trade Winds ete.’ ; 


‘A Voyage to New Holland ’; ‘A Vindication 
Relation of 
William Funneéll.’ 

1. ‘This [annual ship] from Lima com- 
monly arrives [at Acapulco] a little before 


|Christmas; she brings them Quicksilver, 


Cacao; and Pieces-of-Eight.’’ 

Written in 1685. From the 6th ed. of the 
“New Voyage.’ 

2. Bashee Islands 


(Batan Islands) :— 


| ‘“ They have no sort of Coin; but they have 


small Crumps of the Metat before des- 
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cribed, |‘ Whether it were Gold or no l 
cannot positively say; 1 took it to be so, it 
was heavy and of the colour of our paler 
Gold,’| which they bind up very safe in 
Plaintain Leaves, or the like. This Metal 
they exchange for what they want, giving a 
small quantity of it, about two or three 
Grains, for a Jar of Drink that would hold 
five or six Gallons. They have no Scales, 
but give it by guess.’’ /bid. 

He says they valued iron much more than 
gold, which may recall to the reader remarks 
on the same subject in the Homeric Age 
(see cli. 403), so indifferent are age and 
region where conditions are alike among 
mankind, Dampier expresses the circum 
stances in this matter-of-fact wise :—‘‘ We 
might have bought all their Ear-rings, or 
other Gold they had, with our Iron-bars, 
had we been assured of its goodness; and yet 
when it was touch’d and compared with 
other Gold, we could not discern any differ- 
ence, though it looked so pale in the lump; 
but the seeing them polish it so often was 
a new discouragement.’? bid. 

Here, it may be remarked, we have in 
this pale gold a resemblance, more or less, 
to the electrum coinage of early Greece. 

5. Cape of Good Hope:--‘‘ I was told by 
my Dutch Landlord |at Cape Town] that 
they [i.e. the Hotrentots] kept Sheep 
and Bullocks here before the Dutch settled 
among them: and that the Inland Hottan 
tots have still great stocks of Cattle, and 
sell them to the Dutch for Rolls of Tobacco: 
and that the price for which they sell a 
cow or sheep, was as much twisted Tobacco, 


as will reach from the Horns or Head, to 
the Tail; for they are great lovers of 
Tobacco, and will do anvthing for it. This 


their way of trucking was confirmed to me 
by many others, who vet said that they 
could not buy their Beef this cheap way, for 
they had not the libertv to deal with the 
Hottantots, that being a 
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priviledge which | 


the Dutch East-India Company reserved to | 


themselves.’’—-Written in 1691; /hid. 


This use of sheep and bullocks as a medium | 


of exchange also recalls 
and Italy, and tobacco as a standard of pur- 
chase reminds one of the North American 
Tndians. 


Dampier has, besides, some useful remarks 
on the English equivalents of Oriental coins 
in his day, from which the following are 
taken. 

1. ‘‘ Fanam or 3d.”’ in the Mogul’s Em- 
pire. near Madras. 1689. Thid. 


primitive Greece | 


| seems to merit a nook in 
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2. ‘* Yet he gave us each 12 Mess apiece, a 
Gold Coin, each of which is about the Value 
of 15d. English.’’ This was at Achin in 
Sumatra, 1688. bid. 

3. A Pagoda is two Dollars, or 9s. Eng- 
lish.”’ 1689. bid. 

4. Tonquin.—‘‘ A Tale is the Name of a 
Summ about a Noble English.’”’ ‘ Voyages 
and Descriptions,’ 1700. 

Among other interesting miscellaneous 
matter in this and allied subjects, Dampier 
tell us that in his time (1685) ‘‘ The King’s 
[i.e. of Spain| Treasure is said to amount 
commonly to about 24,000,000 of Pieces of 
HRight.”” (‘ A New Voyage,’ 6th ed.). He 
rates ‘4 Rials’’ as ‘but 2s. 3d. of our 
Money” (ibid) And informs us, as an item 
of the difficult question of the purchasing 
value of money in the past, that in his day 
(1691) at the Cape of Good Hope ‘ . you 
must give 3s. or a Dollar a Day for your 
Entertainment.’’ (bid). Lastly, in this 
general connection, he tells us that ‘‘ Cacao- 
nuts are used as Money in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy.”? (1682, Jhid). 

A. H. Cooper-Prrcnarp. 


i R. WELLS AND NATURE’S PLA. 
GIARISM.—In ‘The Plattner Story’ 

Mr. H. G. Wells has invented a character 
who has his heart on the right side of his 
body, while ‘‘ careful sounding by a 
well-known surgeon, seems to point to the 
fact that all the other unsymmetrical parts 
of his body are similarly misplaced.’’ In 
the Daily Express of March 3 is an account 
of a surgical operation on a schoolboy living 
in the village of Seethal, in the Canton of 
Argovie, which revealed ‘‘an abnormal 
appendix situated on the left instead of the 
right side of the body, and the heart on 
the right side of the body.” 

The boy is reported to be recovering, but 
I am afraid that there is little chance of 
his repeating the experiences of Gottfried 
Plattner, who was in the story absent from 
the world for nine days and living in 
another dimension. 

Vio. 

(‘CURFEW STILL RINGING.—Under this 
’ heading the subjoined paragraph ap- 
recently in the ‘ Miscellany” 
of the Manchester Guardian, and 
“N. & QU :— 

It would be interesting to know how many 
places still keep up the ancient custom of the 
curfew bell. Hailsham, in Sussex, is one, for it 
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has just been announced that a fund is being 
raised to pay the ringers. The Devon town o: 
Okehampton is another, and not so very long ago 
Ludlow rang—maybe still does ring—both the 
evening curfew and morning rising-bell, whilst 
a very well-known instance occurs at Oxford, 
where “ Great Tom ” hooms out each night at 
nine to announce the closing of the college 
yates. It is generally supposed that curfew 
was introduced into England by William the 
Conqueror, but, though the point is not abso- 
lutely decided, many competent authorities 
believe that William only tightened up an 
existing regulation which perhaps dated trom 
the time of Alfred the Great. Nor was_ it 
really such an oppressive measure as is some- 
times supposed, though the penalties for non- 
observance were certainly harsh. In those days 
of little or no artificial light, people went to 
bed at dusk, and as the houses were nearly 
all of wood and the fires quite open, neglect of 
the simple precaution of covering up the 
embers might mean the burning down of a 
whole village. 

Some reader might be able to enlarge this 
interesting if meagre list. (hichester 
Cathedral and Winwick Church, near War- 
rmgton, may be added to it. 

J. B. McGovern. 

Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


“MENTABLE,” ADJECTIVE. This rare 

word is not given in ordinary diction- 
aries, and the ‘N. E. D.’ has only one 
reference for it dated 1862 fiom the ‘ Cat. 
International Exhib.’ ‘‘ Locks with ecrypted 
guards, not tentable by instrument or true 
key.” It is said to be derived from med. 
Lat. tentare, for temptare ‘‘ to try,” or from 
tent, v. ‘‘to pyrobe,’? ete. + -able, and 
means ‘liable to be probed, picked, or 
tried.’’ 

tecently I came across a much earlier use 
of this word in an advertisement for the 
sale of the stock-in-trade of the bankrup! 
Derby Pot Works (Cockpit Hill) in the 
Derby Mercury, 17 March, 1780. Among 
other classes of crockery were, ‘‘plain Cream 
tentable ware.” The British Museum 
‘Catalogue of English Pottery,’ following 
the late Mr. William Bemrose, transcribes 
this as ‘‘ tea-table-ware,’”? which is either 
a mis-reading, or a presumed correction. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the word 
“tentable ’’ was used deliberately to des- 
crite a plain cream ware, which could be 
looked over, and pieces ‘‘ picked out ”’ to 
make up services. It is unlikely that it is 
a printer’s error for ‘‘ tea-table.’’ 

F, Wiiianson. 

Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 
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DIALECT EXPRESSION: * Tlkb 
TO GO.’ One of the judges at a recent 
Assizes for Northumberlang was mystified 
by a witness saying ‘‘ he was not tied to 
go.”’ Yet the term is in common use in the 
everyday speech of ruralists from the far 
corner of Yorkshire to the uppermost 
reaches of Cumberland. In his very early 
book on agriculture the old-time Yorkshire 
farmer Best, wrote in 1641 regarding the 
clipping of Lord Finch’s sheep at Watton 
‘His tenants the graingers are tyed to 
come themselves and wind the wool.’” That 
is to say they were compelled by custom, 
and by the conditions of their tenure, to 
give their labours. ‘* To be tied’’ is to be 
under an obligation, thus one frequently 
hears ‘* Ah’s not tied ti gan,” ie, ‘I’m 
not compelled to go.’ The method of ex- 
pression is a very old one in the North, 
examples being found long before Best’s 
day. ‘To be tied down’”’ is an everyday 
simile among men of letters and is, after 
all, not so far removed either in form or 
inference from that which had to be trans- 
lated the other day for my Lord at New- 


castle. J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 


A NOTHER MEMORIAL TO CAPTAIN 
44° COUK.—On Sunday evening Feb. 20, 
1827, two pew memorials were dedicated in 
‘tockton Parish Church by the Rev. E. A. 
Douglas, Vicar. The first of them was in 
memory .of Captain James Cook, the navi- 
gator, and was designed with an engraving 
of his ship the Resolution on one side and 
his crest and the globe on the other. Stock- 
ton Parish Church has a peculiar associa- 
{ion with Captain Cook and Captain 
William Christopher, who accompanied 
(ook on his last voyage round the world. 
During this voyage (Captain Christopher 
obtained a quantity 0) drift oak from which 
the communion rails and the rails support- 
ing the altar were made. 
H. Askew. 


RIESTS INTERRED IN A SITTING 
POSITION.—In TL’ Intermédiaire for 
20-28 Feb. M. L. de Bondidier tells us that 
in certain districts of the Pyrenees priests 
immediately after death were seated in stat» 
in the parsonage house attired in their 
sacerdotal vestments, and thereafter placed 
in a coffin of the required shape and buried 
in that position. There seems a good deal 
of documentary evidence «bout this. T do 
not remember having seen it noticed else- 


where. H. F. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—Can 

readers very kindly supply the date and 
place of death of any of the following nine- 
teen Etonians, for a Register of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge now in the press? 

Godley, Richard, of Wargrave, Berks., 
prebendary of Chester, died before 1848. 

Heald, George W., bapt. 1782, Kensing- 
ton; living 1864. 

Smith, William Purdue, bapt. 1781, 
Southampton; of Army Pay Dept., and in 
1818 was probably a banker in Southampton. 

Ripley, Thomas Hyde, bapt. 1782, vicar 
Wootton Bassett, qy died 1865? 

Yonge, William Johnson, rural dean of 
Fordingbridge; incumbent of Rockbourne, 
nr, Salisbury, 1875. 

Grove, William Chafyn, bapt. 1787: 
Zeal’s House, Wilts., qy. living 1864. 

Valpy, Gabriel, vicar of Bucklebury, 
Berks, 1849. 

Slingsby, John, bapt. 1788, New Wind- 
sor; morning reader at Eton, 1826. 

Blake, Henry John Crickit, curate of 
Birdham, Sussex; in Clergy List till 1875. 

Roberts, Thomas, bapt. 1798, Creeting. 
Suffolk; B.A. 1822; died very young. 

Hamilton, George (?J. H.) incumbent of 
Christchurch, Woburn Square, 1832—67. 

Le Mann, Francis Gregory, vicar of Lang- 
ford, Berks, 1855. 

Middleton, John Clement, rector of 
Great Greenford, Middlesex, resigned 1874. 

Price, FitzJames Tucker, bapt. 1812, 
Hereford ; died early, after 1831. 

Brown, Richard Lewis, bapt. 1811, Mary- 
lebone; of Old Windsor, M.A. 1837; father 
of a Mrs. Rawle, his only dau. 

Buller, James, of Hillside, Newton 
Abbott, was in Tithe Office, married 1856. 

Goldney, George, ‘bapt. 1816, Bucking- 
ham; of Tunbridge Wells, c. 1864. 

Kirwan, John Henry, M.A. 1843, curate 
of St. Feock, Truro, c. 1864. 

Tarver, Charles Féral. bapt. 1820; rector 
of Ilketshall St. James, 1863. 

GEoRGE SHERWOOD. 


of 
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ALAVERA WHEAT. —This is mentioned 

in a publication of 1865, and [I shall 

me glad to know what especial qualities 
this wheat had and why it was so named. 
BS. 4%. 
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‘* DLURB.’’—This word for the publisher's 

commendation and summary of the book 
he publishes is now getting established in 
English journalism. I suppose it is Ameri- 
can in origin. Does it combine the indis- 
tinct ‘‘blur’’ and the ‘‘ blob”’ 


which is 
connected with ‘‘ blab,’? used of beggars 
who state their own .case favourably to 
themselves ? 

VR. 


HOMAS GWILLEM (GWILLIAM) was 

an Officer in the 7th Regiment of Foot, 

(or Royal Fuzileers). His commission as 

Captain was dated 2 May, 1751, and as 

Major 1 May, 1759. His name appears in 

the Army List of November, 1761, but is 
not in that of 1763. 

It is thought that he belonged to a Here- 
fordshire family, seated at Old Court. His 
daughter, Elizabeth, married John Graves 
Simeoe, first Lieut.-Governor of Upper 
Canada. 

He is believed to have served under Wolfe 
in America and to have held the appoint- 
ment of Brigade-Major in the 2nd Infantry 
brigade at the battle of Quebec—13 Sept. 
1759. 

Further information about him is desired 
and confirmation of the statements in the 
two preceding paragraphs. 

Date and place of death are desired ; date 
of retirement from the army, and so forth. 

J. H. Lesttr. 


Lieut.-Colone!. 


ARTLEY COLERIDGE.—Has anyone 

any MSS., marginalia, or anecdotes, 
etc., which would be valuable for a biogra- 
phy of Hartley Coleridge I am compiling? 
I am also planning to edit Hartley Coler- 
idge’s unpublished poems, and should be 
interested in any unknown poems. 

Ear LESLIE GRIGGS. 


‘“DRESCRIBER OF HELTON.’’—In 

Bishop William Nicolson’s ‘Miscellany 
Accounts of the Diocese of Carlile’ I observe 
as to the parish of Askham. 

1703. Aug. 20. The Churchyard, wherein 
there are No Monuments, is but ill fenced : and 
the Entrance into the Southern Door of the 
Church seldome used but when they bring in 
a Corpse or by some prescribers of Helton, is 
almost grown up. 

Can any reader inform me what is the 
meaning of ‘* Prescriber of Helton ’’ ? 

W. H. QuarreELt. 
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NOTES AND 


THE CHARCOAL BURNER | 
RUFUS.—-The fol- | 


URKESS, 
AND WILLIAM 


lowing paragraph occurs in ‘ Unknown | 
Hampshire,’ by Clive Holland and Douglas | 
Snowdon, 1926 :— | 


lt is interesting to note that the descendants 
of the charcoal burner Purkess who carried the | 
hody to Winchester, enjoyed special rights 
given them as a reward for that service. 
‘Among others that ot taking all such wood as 
they could gather ‘“‘ by hook or by crook,’ 
which includes dead branches that might he | 
broken off, although they should not be lopped | 
off by an axe. 


Wise, in ‘The New Forest,’ 1863, states 
that William’s body was brought to Win- 
chester on a cart, but that the ‘‘ additions 
that it was a charcoal-cart, as also the 
owner’s name, are merely traditional.”’ 

It is probable that the ecclesiastics, who, 
if they did not inspire the death of Rufus, 
certainly welcomed the _ event, suitably 
rewarded whoever produced the corpse, but | 
is there any evidence of hereditary reward ? 

Incidentally, if the arrow ‘‘ lodged itself 
in the King’s breast,’’ whereby ‘‘he instantly 
died ’’ could the body have been brought 
to the Cathedral, ‘‘ the blood from his wound | 
reddening the road [Malmesbury]’’ ? 

P. D. M. 

‘ARLTON RIDE: BISHOP’S CERTIFI- 

CATES OF INSTITUTIONS.—The 
Bishop’s registers of institutions for this | 
diocese are wanting from 1580-1614, but in | 
the Public Library there is an early nine- | 
teenth century manuscript volume, ‘ Ex- 
tracts from Bishop’s certificates preserved 
at Carlton Ride,’ which fills in some of the 
blanks. I shall be grateful if any reader 
can tell me where Carlton Ride is and if 


any of these certificates are still in 
existence ? 

F. C. Morcan 
Hereford. Librarian. 


HE STOKE PRIOR FIND.—Can any 
reader tell me where I can find a de- 
tailed description of the Stoke Prior find 
of silver in 1894 or 1895? 
W. H. 


'ERTIFICATION OF THE INSANE: 
DATE OF COMMENCEMENT.—Will 
some legal friend of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me 
at what date certification of the insane was 
introduced? I should be grateful for any | 
notes concerning the early law of the subject 
not only in England but also in Scotland | 

and on the Continent. 
C. E. Hi. 
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QUERIES. 


PrccADILLY HOUSE, HAYMARKET. 
In The London Gazette, from Thurs- 
day, May 14, to Monday, May 18, 1685, 
is the following advertisement 





Lost from Piccadilly-House in the Hay- 
Market, the 12th Instant, a small Spaniel Dog, 
of a Liver and white colour, long Ears slit 
short Nose, ruff Coated, with some white Spots 
on his Sides and Feet. Whoever gives notice 
of the said Dog to the Porter of Piccadilly- 


| House shall have a Guinea reward. 


There is no mention of this house in 
| Kingsford’s ‘Early History of Piccadilly, 
Leicester Square, Soho, and their Neigh- 
bourhood,’ recently published, nor in any of 
the usual works of reference. 

Whereabouts in the Haymarket was it 
situated and who lived in it? 

HK. E. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

UNISHMENT OF CHILDREN SEVEN- 

TEENTH CENTURY.—The General 
Manager of one of our leading Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has written in the newspapers here that to 
permit a certain pending execution of a 
tifteen-year-old murderer *‘ would be retro- 
gressing to Tyburn Hill and the Seventeenth 
Century, when a little child who had stolen 
his mother’s shawl was beheaded and the 
head set on a paling on the banks of the 
Thames as a warning to other children not 
to steal.’’ 

I have been unable to obtain from the 
writer, or from any other source, anything 
to substantiate this statement of crime and 
punishment, and I shall be much obliged if 
any of your readers can give me any infor- 
mation in regard thereto. 

CwarLeES E. STRATTON. 

boston, U.S.A. 


EDIGREE OF THE BONHAM FAMILY 
- —At 2S. vi. 48, 98 there is a reference 
to the Bonham family, and again at 7 S. 
viii. (168, 252), 351, the late Mr. Epwarp 
WiiiiAu Bonnam enquired as to the place 
of birth and parentage of Captain Samuel 
Bonham, born about 1677, who built Orsett 
House in Essex and is described in various 
documents as ‘‘of the parish of Stepney, 
co. Middlesex, merchant,’’ or as ‘‘of Rat- 
cliff, in the parish of Stepney, mariner.” 
Mr. E. W. Bonuam’s enquiry appears to 
have been without result. 

I have since ascertained, from the Record 
Office and other sources, a good deal about 
the life and activities of Samuel Bonham. 
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Ile was a leading merchant, shipowner and Re lies 
sea captain, and was especially active in Pp i 
the slave trade from the Guinea Coast to eS 


the West Indies and Virginia; in his later CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 


life he did a big business in the insurance 


of ships and cargoes; he was a member of HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 

the South Sea Company and a churchwarden (clii. 117, 173). 

of Ratcliff Hamlet; he appears to have . a nhs : 
married twice: firstly, in 1703, Sarah {LAD the Crace Collection in mind when 


1 said that none of the eighteenth 
century engravings of the Banqueting- House 
seemed to me to possess any value. There 
are four or five illustrations of the seven- 
teenth century in the Crace collection, two 
of which were taken for the Grand Duke 


Dewey (St. Dunstan’s, Stepney), and 
secondly, in 1713, Jane Pinson; his family 
used the same arms as the Bonhams of 
Somerset, Wiltshire and Essex. 

I have also discovered in legal documents 
in the Record Office the existence of another ? BR oe 
Samuel Bonham, described as ‘‘ of Wapping, Cosmo III, of Tuscany, who visited Charles 
in the parish of Stepney, bricklayer,’’ born i during the early years of the Restoration. 
about 1651 or 1653. This may well have been Though the Grand Duke, in his book of 
the father of the mariner, Captain Samuel os mentioned that he had seen the 
Bonham, but I have so far been unable to Plood stains on the window in question, 
obtain any evidence of this. Search in the he does not state which window it was. 
Registeis of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, and Put Hollar’s engraving, being nearest in 
St. John’s Wapping, has proved fruitless. date, seems to me to be the most important, 

Burke, in the ‘Baronetage’ of 1888, and at any rate all the seventeenth century 

engravings prove clearly that during that 
century all the windows of the Banqueting- 
House were glazed, and none walled up. 

Nowadays we are told that the centre 

window was King Charles’s window, be- 


says that Captain Samuel Bonham, was des- 
cended from George Bonham, of Stanway 
Hall, Essex, but gives no authority for this | 
statement, and in all the available pedigrees 
this George, who married Bishopp, is here ; oe 
credited with two daughters, Maria and Cause it never at any time was walled ay 
Elizabeth, and no son. This was the gist of Mr. Wyatr  Pap- 

Mr. EW. Bonnam, in his letter to WOR8TH’S argument at 3S. iv. 195, to which 
“N. & Q.’ referred to above, suggests descent 3. R. Gardiner refers his readers in his 
from Walter Bonham of Great. Wishford, | Great Civil War,’ when he Poche that 
co. Wilts, who sold that manor in 1665. the window in question was probably 

Other lines of descent which suggest them- the centre one. Dean Stanley also supported 
selves are from Edmund Bonham, youngest this view, and the tablet now affixed to the 
brother of the George mentioned above, who Centre window seems to countenance it. __ 
made his will, in which he mentions a child, Yet the triple testimony of the late Sir 
in 1606, when he was about to set sail for Reginald Palgrave’s letter (set out at ant 
the East Indies, or from the Hampshire ?: 117) proves that the traditional window 
branch settled at West Meon. was one of the walled up windows, the 
second from the North. I have since ob- 
tained corroboration of this view, and if 
the author is right it can be stated with 
certainty that King Charles’s window was 
not the centre window. 

Two years before Louis XVI was guillo- 
fieckcs Reneon. tined, the following book, dated 1791, was 
seen ee published. ‘ Histoire Véridique et impar- 

HEASANTS : BRED IN A CITY tiale du procés de Charles -Premier, Roi 
CHUR( HYARD. — Where was this d’Angleterre,’ ‘Par lauteur du _ Diction- 
place? (See Hueffer ‘The Soul of London,’ naire National.’ This writer was Pierre 

p. 127). J. ARpaGu. Nicholas Chantreau, born at Paris in 1741, 

UTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader tell me Who died at Auch in 1808. He visited the 

the author of ‘A Journey through Eng- United Kingdom in 1788 and 1789, publish- 
land. In Familiar Letters from a Gentleman ing a book of his travels in 1792. His books 
cpg weed his Friend Abroad.” 2 vols. 8vo. are of little value and, of course, he makes 
iene G, W. Pemprokr. a number of mistakes, as all foreign writers 





The earlier records of the Wiltshire and 
Essex Bonhams are particularly full and 
complete, but the Christian name Samuel 
does not occur in any of them. 

I should be grateful for any information 
or suggestions as to lines of search. 


_ RCC NRNDAET 
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of the times do, but in _ his ‘ Histoire 
Véridique’ he describes King Charles’s win- 
dow. He says of the King that 

accompagné de Juxon et environné par un 
régiment d’infanterie il traversa a pied le parc 
de Ste. [sic] James, le palais de Whitehall et la 
salle dite des banquets & une des croisées de 
laquelle attenoit l’échafaud, 


In a footnote to this passage Chantreau | 


adds : 

Cette croisée est actuellement murée, et les 
Anglois ne passent pas devant sans la montrer 
» leurs enfans, afin de leur inspirer de l’hor- 
reur pour le parricide, dont ils rougissent 
aujourdhui en en détestant les auteurs. 

if the window was then walled up it was 
assuredly not the centre window. 

‘ J. G. MuppiMay. 


HE YOUNG PRETENDER AND THE 
EARL OF BARRYMORE (clii. 93, 
138).—I have found Mr. Stewart Bkown’s 
reply at the second reference very interest- 
ing. Probably he is right in saying that 
the name Holcroft given in my Gregson 
manuscript should have been Houlbrooke, 
but the error, if error it be, is not in this 
case owing to Gregson’s bad writing. The 
name Holcroft is plainly written. As to 
Whele Hall, it may be that the name being 
badly written should be White Hall. It is 
worth noting that Gregson appears to have 
heen ignorant of its situation, seeing that 
he writes ‘‘ at the other side of the forrest at 
near Houlton.’’ A blank follows the 

word ‘‘ at.’’ 

I think that Hanshal! must have ‘‘ doc- 
tored’’ Gregson’s anecdote considerably. 
He says that ‘‘ the cup out of which ‘ the 
Stuart’ had drank . was engraved and 
oinamented and sold for £26.”’ 

In my Gregson manuscript the glass (not 
cup) is said to have been sold at the Hon. 


Richard Barry’s sale for twenty-seven 
shillings. This is written in words not in 
figures. Presumably this sale took place 


after Richard Barry’s death. He died: in 
1787. It is, I think, very improbable that 
any one, 140 years ago, would pay such a 
price as £26 for a glass valuable only for 
sentimental reasons. 

The ‘‘long then fashionable Joseph ’’ be- 
comes in Hanshall ‘‘ a large white Joseph.”’ 
According to Lord Egerton’s paper quoted 
by Mr. Stewart Brown it was a cloak. 
Halliwell in his ‘Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words’ says ‘“‘An ancient riding- 
habit, with buttons down to the skirts.’ 
The English Dialect Dictionary says, ‘‘ An 
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old-fashioned riding-coat or surtout, worn 
esp. by women... Rarely seen since the 
disuse of the pillion.”’ 

A ‘‘ white Joseph ’’ appears to be unlikely 
for a woman riding; even riding puillion. 

One of the many prints in my Lysons’ 
‘Cheshire’ added vy Gregson presents a 
large house of three stories approached by 
a arive. Coming down the drive is a four- 
wheeled carriage with a pair of horses and 
postillion. in the foreground is a piece of 
water with swans. On the near side are 
two men, one with fishing-rod: on the other 
are two women and three children. In the 
lower margin is ‘‘ Jost Parry Delt.’’ There 
is no printed title, but some one, perhaps 
Gregson, has written in pencil ‘ Park 
Puacs Frodsham Mrs. Ashley’s.’? The print 


is inserted opposite p. 659, where 1 find 


6s 


A house called tark-place, which stands 

on or near the same site [where stood Frod- 

sham-castle, burnc down 1654], is the pro- 

perty and residence of Daniel Ashley Esq ”’ 
I take the print to be of about mid- 

eighteenth century. 

Rosert PreRPOrINT. 


WILLIAM SERES AND HIS LICENCE 
(clii. 162).—I see at the reference in 
your notice William Seres_ licensed to 
print ‘‘ primers ’’ extracted from the Book 
of Common Prayer. This seems to have 
lasted till well into the eighteenth century. 
I have an 18mo. square Primer bound in 
stamped yellow sheep on very thin beech 
boards dated 1733. 
The Primer 
or, Catechism, 
set forth agreeable to the 
Book of Common-Prayer, 
Authorized by the King, 
to be used throughout his 
Dominions. Containing 
godly Prayer & Graces. 





London. Printed for the 
Company of Stationers, 1733. 
The Royal Arms are placed at the top, anc 
a floral border runs round the other three 
sides. ; 
Cn the back of the title is printed a horn- 
book leaf beginning ‘“‘ The A B CC” (black 
letter); then follow in various founts four 
alphabets, the vowels and combination of 
letters with f and the long s. At the foot 
is ‘“‘ In the name of the Father, &c.’’? Then 
the book begins with the Catechism, the 
first few pages having the words broken up 
into syllables. Then two leaves of Graces 
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before and after meat with this supplement 
as versicle and response 

God save the Church, the King, the Realm. 

Lord send us peace in Christ our Lord. Amen. 

After this bedside prayers; then ‘‘ for the 
whole State,’? and following this Mattins 
with special lessons and psalms ; the Litany ; 
Even-song; prayers and thanksgivings; the 
seven penitential psalms; extracts from the 
Commination Service; collects for the 
sick ; the Whole State of Christ’s 
Church ”’ again, and finally the supplemen- 
tary collects at the end of the Communion 
Service. 

The stamp on the leather looks like one 
of those common on the books of the early 
part of the seventeenth century. The little 
book must be rare; it is the only one I have 
seen in over thirty years. I think it may 
have been printed for the use of the smaller 
grammar schools for the very youngest of 
the scholars. At any rate it is an interest- 
ing survival, adapted to circumstances, of 
the fifteenth century Primer. 

By the way, the old pronunciation of the 
word was ‘‘ Primmer.’”? I remember being 
told this by my ancient schoolmaster, who 
was born in 1797. He also used to say 
‘‘grot’’? for ‘‘ groat’’ and ‘‘ galloon’’ for 
‘* galleon.”’ : 

F. WittiamM Cock, M.D. 


ERDINANDO LATUS (elii. 171).—I 
suppose he was the same as Ferdinando 
Latus of Lowick Hall, Ulverston. If so, 
he was son of John Latus, of Millom, who 
bought Lowick from his uncle, the Rev. 
John Ambrose (d. 1684) rector of Gras- 
mere. The pedigree of Latus of the Beck 
gives Ferdinando and his wife Henrietta 
(dau. of Sir John Tempest of Tong Hall), 
four children, John and Ferdinando, died 
young, Henrietta, marr. a Huddleston of 
Millom, and Elizabeth, marr. (1) Th. 
Fletcher (ob. s.p.); (2) William Blencowe. 
The last seems to have inherited Lowick, 
which passed through the Blencowes and 
Everards to the Montagu family, now 
represented by Miss Montagu of Lowick 
Hall, daughter of Commander E. P. Mon- 
tagu, R.N. Ferdinando was admitted at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1689, aged 19, 
and to Gray’s Inn on 8 July, 1690. (Hut- 
chinson’s ‘ Cumberland,’ i, 530; ‘ V. C. H. 
Lanes,’ viii., 361; West ‘ Furness’ (1805 
ed.) 265; ‘Gray’s Inn Registers,’ etc.) I 
have not noticed his death. Perhaps his 


will was proved at Doctors’ Commons, and 
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So may be at Somerset House. An earlier 
Ferdinand Latus, son of Anthony, of the 
Beck, was admitted, aged 16, in 1635 to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge (Venn). 
R. S. B. 

“QIR WILLIAM” HILL (ROAD OR 

MOOR) (clii. 109, 159).—Some light is 
thrown on this in a paper on ‘ Karly 
British Trackways,’ read to the Chester and 
N. Wales Arch Soc. in October, 1926, by Mr. 
A. T. Powell, of Nantwich, who kindly 
sent me a copy. Speaking of alignments he 


had found in many districts, comes the 
matter I quote: 
DerBysHIRE. On the moors are many tumuli, 


cireles, etc., and a ruler placed on a 1! map 
shows that several straight lines can be drawn 
passing through three or more. One such line 
goes through three tumuli for 11} miles along 
a straight moorland road called Sir William’s 
Road. On enguiry I found that Sir William 
was a Norman baron, so that the road may 
well be much earlier than his time. 

This seems to me to indicate that the road 
was on a pre-historic trackway. And the 
‘** Black’? name attached to it confirms this, 
for I find in my own district that the 
“black”? and ‘‘ blake ’? names have seldom 
anything black (as we now know the term), 
about them but are all connected with pre- 
historic sites. 

ALFRED WATKINS. 

Hereford, 


(Ut MILL (clii. 80, 120.)—One of the 
‘four ancient water mills on the Eign 
stream round Hereford City is Scut Mill. 
It had its “cut” mill-race. Sixty years 
ago in walking to school down our_ local 
canal (now derelict), I always heard it 
called ‘‘the cut’’ by working folk. 
ALFRED WaAtTKINS. 
Hereford. 
R. CORYL, CAMBRIDGE, 1779 (clii. 
170)._-The only name at all like this 
given in the Cambridge Calendar among 
the College Masters of the period is Lynford 
Caryl. who ruled Jesus College from 1758 
to 1780. 
V. R. 


OMAN TRADE ORGANIZATIONS (cl. 
261).—It may be rather late in the day 

to reply to this query, but there is an 
article on ‘Roman Trade Societies,’ by 
Professor FE. V. Arnold, in Discovery, vol. 
i, pp. 55-57 (February, 1920), which refers 
to E. Waltzing’s ‘ Etude historique sur les 
corporations professionelles chez les 
Romains,’ 4 vols., Louvain, 1896. There is 
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a summary of the literature relating to 


ancient guilds in EK. Schiirer’s ‘ Geschichte | 
| —Mpg .H. Fitzceratp Reynotvs at ante p. 


des jiidischen Volkes,’ third edition,, vol. 
iii, p. 62 ff 
L. R. M. Srracuan. 
Birmingham University. 


‘\ALENDAR: EASTER, 1363 (clii. 171).— 


In the year 1363 Easter Sunday was | 


on the 2nd of April. For this year the 
Dominical Letter was A, the Indiction was 
I, and the Golden Number was 15. 

This is the date given in that invaluable 
work, ‘The Chronology of History,’ by Sir 
Harris Nicholas (London: Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman; and 
John Taylor, 1833). 

Artruur J. [RELAND. 

Using the table on p. 53 of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s ‘ Chronology of History’ (1833), 
| find that Easter in 1363 fell on April 2 
(Old Style). As shown by the table on p. 
61 this corresponds to April 6 according 
to the New Style. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Easter Day was the second of April in 
the thirty-seventh year of the reign of 
Edward the Third. See ‘ Handy-Book of 


Rules and Tables for verifying Dates with | 


the Christian Era,’ by John J. Bond, 1889, 
p. 373. 
THos. J. WHITE. 
[A. T., giving the same answer, remarks 
that Bonds book is to be relied on. |] 


ders ENVELOPES (clii. 171).— 
Captain Basil Hall wrote from Ports- 
mouth 31 Dec., 1840, to Sir Rowland Hill. 


It strikes me, too, that a great convenience 
might be added to the envelopes if there were 
put a small lick of the gum which is used 
for the stamps at the angle where the wafer 
or wax is put; so that an envelope might he 
closed without the trouble of a wafer or the 
double “ toil and trouble” of a seal—implying 
lucifer-matches, tapers, and wax. I can easily 
see how one hundred, or any number of enve- 
lopes, might have this small touch of gum 
applied to them at a dash of a brush. But, 
indeed, the manufacture of envelopes—sup- 
posing Government were to take it in hand— 
would be so enormous that a small profit on 
each would realise a great sum. Every one 
now uses envelopes, which save a world of 
time; and if you were to furnish the means 
of closing the letter by an adhesive corner a 
still further saving of time would take place. 


This extract is printed in Vol. i. of the 
“Life of Sir aia a ; 

A. H. W. Fynmone. 
Littlehampton. 
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RISH FAMILY HISTORY: CARY OF 
REDCASTLE, CO. DONEGAL (clii. 165). 


167, gives some extracts from old Dublin 
newspapers concerning Carys not identified ; 
that of the marriage of Capt. William Cary 
and Miss Harriet Brocas does not refer to 
a member of the Red Castle family. 

Capt. William Cary was 2nd son of the 
Rev. Henry Cary, Archdeacon of Killala 
by his first wife Mary, dau. of Henry 
Dering and grandson of Mordecai Cary, 
Bishop of Killala. Miss Harriet Brocas 
was dau. of the Rev. Dr. Theophilus Brocas, 
Dean of Killala, and the eldest son of this 
marriage was the Rev. Henry Francis Cary 
the translator of Dante, buried in West- 
minster Abbey 21 Aug. 1884. 

In the Red Castle pedigree No. IX., Tris- 
tram Cary is shown as married to ‘Elizabeth 
dau. of Major Nicholas Monckton of Kill- 
more, co. . . . by Jane O’Dell; for further 


| information regarding Monckton and O’Dell 
' See Miss Hickson’s ‘ Old —_— Records.’ 


F. R. S. M. 
Beckenham. 
NGLISH AUTHORS BURIED ABROAD 
(cli. 423, 465; clii. 35, 176).—Referring 
to ProrEssor Cooper-Pricuarn’s letter I 
would point out that 
1. Writing to Clair Clairmont on Nov. 
15, 1875, EK. J. Trelawney said ‘‘1 gave Mrs. 
Shelley ‘the poet’s heart; she foolishly gave 
it to Leigh Hunt—the family have it now.’ 
2. Trelawney did not die in Rome, but 
at Sompting, near Worthing, on Aug. 13. 
1881, and in accordance with arrangements 
made by him and W. M. Rossetti in 1879 
and 1880 (vide ‘ Letters of Edward John 
Trelawney ’) his body was cremated, and the 
ashes taken to Rome and buried in the grave 
next to Shelley’s which he had purchased. 
W. CovurTHorE FoRMaN. 


OM POLE TO POLE” (cli. 406, 
467).—Addison (in The Spectator, vi., 
No. 466) in the course of his ‘ Ode ’ wrote :— 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
In the ‘Ancient Mariner’ Coleridge 
has :— 
Oh Sleep! it is a gentle thing 
Beloved from pole to pole. 
Matthew Bridges in his hymn ‘‘ Crown 
Him with many crowns,’ ’ has :— 
Crown Him the Lord of peace, 
hose power a sceptre sways 
From pole to pole, that wars may cease, 
And all be prayer and praise. 


Joun B. WarINEWwRIGHT. 
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MERICAN MEMORIALS TO ENG- 
LISH AUTHORS (clii. 63, 107).—On 
23 July, 1921, there was unveiled a statue 
to Robert Burns at Detroit, Michigan, on 
which occasion an address was pronounced 
by President William Allan Neilson ot 
Smith College. (The speech was printed in 
The Caledonian (New York) for September, 
1921). 
R. W. 
NHE OLDEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
(clit. 47, 83, 103, 140, 158, 190).—Mr. 


Lewis has omitted from his list of schools, 





Marcu 19, 1927. 
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| Riding, Yorks. 


| obtained 


NCRIMSHAW WORK (clii. 172).—Mr. 
J. Lanpreak Lucas may be interested 

to hear about two articles which may pe 
classed in the category of scrimshaw work. 
One is to be seen in the Museum attached 
to the Hospital at Kirkleatham, North 
I't is a wood-carving repre- 
senting St. George and the Dragon, and was 
for this Museum by Sir William 


| Turner, Lord Mayor of London (1669), the 


founder of the Hospital. 


M. Heaviside, ‘ Rambles in Cleveland’ 


| (1909) says of it. 


founded before 1700, the Royal Grammar | 
School, Henley-on-Thames, whose charter | 


dates back to 1604. 
Joun Fk. BRoMtey. 


| Hospital. 


[ATER MITTENT APPEARANCE OF 
PLANTS (clii. 172).—There is much 
about this subject under the heading ‘ Fire | 


Birth’ at 11 S. ix. 14, 113, 178; 


12 


and New 
x. Sic s*\X2. 
J. ARDAGH. 

THE BATTLE HOLM, CARLISLE (clii. 

108, 178).—The town of Hexham has a 
thoroughfare named Battle Hill. This is 
an almost level street connecting Hencotes 
and Priestpopple. Many rashly conclude 
that it has some connection with the battle 
fought between Yorkist and Lancastrian 
forces in 1464. But the scene of this was 
too far away for it to have any bearing 
upon the street name. 

Heslop in his ‘ Northumbrian 
points out that ‘to battle’? meant 
heat cloth,”’ therefore it is far more probable 
that the name is derived from this provin- 
cialism than from the battle fought in 1464. 
(‘ History of Northumheriand’ vol. 
Is not this just as likely to be applicable to 
the Carlisle example? The particular pro- 
vineialism would be quite as likely to be 
in use in Cumberland as in Northumberland 
in the olden days. 

H. Askew. 

HE CIVIC MACE (clii. 170).—The mace 

belonging to the Corporation of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne has been in use since 1687. 
Newcastle was not raised to the dignity of 
a City until 1882; and it was not until 


| for 


Words’ | 
to | 
| The standing rigging is 


lil.). | 


| ing took twelve years to complete. 


This remarkable carving is supposed to be 
the work of an English sailor while located 
in a French prison, 200 years ago. The carv- 
Sir Wil- 
founder of  Kirkleatham 
was the means of obtaining the 
plisoner’s release. The carving is from one 
solid piece of boxwood, and it is said that a 
gentleman wagered £500 that it was made up 
of small pieces of wood ‘glued together. The 
carving was boiled so long that if it had been 
jointed the maker must have used some 
remarkable glue, so the carving standing the 
test the bet was lost. It is also said that the 
authorities of the British Museum offered £6,000 
this marvellous piece of work, but the 
owners were proof against this tempting offer. 


lam Turner, the 


The second one is to been seen in the Trin- 
ity House, Hull. It is the model of a full- 
rigged ship, with guns, fittings, blocks «Kc. 
complete, the hull and the masts of which 
are composed of beef and muttonbones. The 
model was made by French prisoners of 
wat, part of whose rations the bones formed 
made from hairs 


plucked out of the long pig-tails then 
worn by sailors. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
ARATE’S ‘HISTORY OF THE CON- 
QUEST OF PERU’: FRENCH 
| TRANSLATION (clii. 171).—-Though the 


1906 that the chief magistrate of the City | 
was granted the privilege of being styled | 


Lord Mayor. This proves conclusively, I 
think, that the civic mace was not res- 
trictel to Lord Mayors and Mayors of 
Cities, 


H. Askew 





British Museum possesses copies of nine 
different editions of the above work, in 
Spanish, French, and English, it does not 
appear to possess a copy of the Amsterdam 
edition of 1700. Very little is written about 
this particular edition, translated by 
“S$. D. C.,” the reprints of it, published 
at Paris in 1716, 1742, and 1830. being 
better known. Brunet’s ‘Manuel du 
Libraire’ gives the French edition as ‘ Am- 
sterdam 1700, et Paris 1716 ou 1742, 2 vols., 
12mo0. Réimprimée a Paris, 1831, en 2 vol., 
8vo”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Library. 


Cromwell House, Highgate, being the Twelfth 
Monograph of the London Survey Committee. 
By Philip Norman. 

Pr his Preface Dr. Norman takes occasion 
to set forth the scope of the activities .of 

the London Survey Committee, and it may he 

well to put them here briefly before our 
readers. Founded in 1894, the Survey Com- 
mittee aims at making a full record, photo- 
sraphic and historical, and worked out parish 
by parish. of all buildings or other consider- 
able vestiges of the past in London which go 
back to a time beyond 1800. The monographs 

(of which this is the twelfth): fall into two 

series: the one concerned with parishes, the 

other with individual buildings. The London 

County Council co-operates with the Survey 

Committee, each body alternately undertaking 

the oneensetion of a volume. The survey of 

eight or nine particular buildings has now 
heen published, and in whole or in part, that 

i the parishes of Bromley-hy-Bow: Chelsea; 

iiammersmith; Shoreditch; St. Giles-in-the- 

Fields; St. Helen, Bishopsgate; and St. Mar- 

garet, Westminster. 

Cromwell House which (after some forty 
years’ occupation as a Hospital for Sick Child- 
ren) is now owned and occupied by the Mother- 

raft Training Society, seems to have received 
its name not much before the thirties of last 
century, for it is first so styled (‘‘ commonly 
known as Cromwell House ’’) on the Court Roll 
of the year 1833. Legends, involving the most 
extraordinary disregard of well-known dates, 
have made Cromwell its builder, for the benefit 
of his son-in-law Ireton. Dr. Norman, who ten 
years ago in his pamphlet ‘ Cromwell House, 

Highgate, its History and Associations,’ had 

exploded these bubbles, now sets out the true 

story with many additional facts. The connec- 
tion with the Ireton family touches not the 

Commonwealth general but his brother John, 

who lived at Lauderdale House, in the near 

neighbourhood, and certainly in his day was 

a notable of Highgate. The builder of Crom- 

well House was Sir Richard Sprignell, whose 

father, Robert Sprignell, had bought the pro- 
perty from George Crowther in 1605. Owners 
and occupiers from that day onwards are all 
known, the most interesting being the Da 

Costas, who held it from 1676 to 1747, and the 

Dutch schoolmaster Gérard van de Linde who 

was its tenant from 1843 to 1858. In 1865, when 

it was still a school under the Rev. 

Stretton, a destructive fire broke out in the 

top storey, and the water thrown on to the 

flames broke through the decorative ceilings of 
the first floor. These, according to a provision 
in the lease, have been restored in detail and 

with tolerable success. Dr, Norman makes a 

gp pleasant and useful digr essions which give 

a setting to the main topic. One of these is 


an account of the above-mentioned Lauderdale | 
Arabella 


House, where we are told of 


Henry | 
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| Stuart’s having stayed there for six days in 
March, 1611, while a prisoner of State in the 
hands of the Bishop of Durham—a fact which 
has not received notice before. Another is the 
elucidation of the letters ‘I. C.” (they stand 
for John Cole) on a stone in a boundary wall 
between gardens to the north of Cromwell 
House—letters which a rather unfortunate 
writer on Highgate. whu has made many other 
untenabie suggestions, attempted to connect 
with Ireton and Cromwell. 

That which has most made the house famous 
is the main stair with its elaborate :lecoration— 
the most striking part of which is the series 
of elaborately carved newel-posts, with mili- 
tary figures set upon them. These, with long 
hair and pointed beard re-calling Charles I, 
are attired and accoutred to represent the 
different men-at-arms of the period, and 
express, one may suppose, that interest in 
soldiering which made Richard Sprignell, in 
1634, a Captain of Train-bands. At any rate, 
their date and fashion make impossible the 
description of them as representations of Crom- 
well’s New Model. The handrail, heavily 
mounted, runs hetween the newel posts over 
splendidly carved panels, of which the richest 
have scrolls and volutes with military trophies 
and emblems. Not less worthy of attention 
than the stair are the magnificent doors and 
door-cases opening on to it: and within the 
several rooms are decorated ceiling, or frieze, 
or panelling, or finely designed fire-place. At 
the back is a wing of the eightee nth century, 
an addition of the Da Costas. The exterior of the 
house presents detail at least ar satisfying, 
and the architectural account of it. re-inforced 
by plans and sections as well as photographs, 
constitutes a most useful study of a _ seven- 
page century house of the well-to-do, wherein 

. feeling for real stateliness is, however, shot 

with something ot blataney and something of 
eccentricity. It is pleasant to have Dr, Nor- 
man adding yet another to those works on 
London by which he has already brought us 
so deeply into his debt. His writing carries 
not a little of that quality which so happily 
characterises his collected sketches of London 
detail in the London Museum. 


A Corner of Suffolk. 
(Lowestoft : 
free). 

HIS is an exceedingly pleasant antiquarian 
collection, ranging over a_ wide field. 

Beginning with an account of Edmund Gilling- 

water, the historian of Lowestoft, and of his 

mother’s family, the Frarys (she was perhaps 
the daughter of John Frary and Hlizabeth 

Arnold, of the same family as Arnold of 

Rugby), Mr. Chambers goes on to collect local 

rhymes, sayings, epitaphs, etc. 

Gorleston was Gorleston ere Yarmouth begun 
And ing be Gorleston when Yarmouth he 
gon 

veliell the jealousy of the successful neighbour 

by the older place ; and perhaps the expres- 

sion “ Kill-Jews,” applied to Gorlestonians 


By Charles G. Chambers. 
Flood and Sons. 2s. 8d. post 
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because theirs was the only town in England 
where the people were so sharp that a Jew 
could be starved, is a retaliation. Lowestoft 
is ‘‘ the town of herrings and saffron-buns,”’ 
and Mr. Chambers has some interesting things 
to say about saffron cultivation in this part of 
East Anglia, as well as of hemp-growing and 
of the name The Mardle, a moat in Carlton 
Colville where hemp was “ mardled,” or retted. 
Lothingland, the Hundred with which this 
book is concerned, was (and is) called ‘* Little 
England,” and perhaps the name may date 
back to early Saxon invasions. That the dis- 
trict is immensely old seems to be indicated by 
the curious find of a coin of Ptolemy III or VI 
at Lowestoft, though, of course, other less 
exciting explanations than the apparent one 
could be suggested for this. The “ Roaring 
Boys of Pakefield ’ (“ boisterous, energetic or 
impetuous ” persons, explains Mr. Chambers, 
with several literary allusions, but why not 
iuave included Dekker’s ‘ Roaring Girl ’?) have 
given rise to the ballad, here quoted, which 
tells how ‘‘ they had but one poor parson, and 
they buried him alive,”’ perhaps a sly allusion 
to the fact that there used to be two parsons 
there in the days when the living was in 
medieties. Mr. Chambers says he is doubtful 
of the genuineness of most of the verses. It is, 
however, a most spirited thing of its kind, 
and if not authentic is at any rate ben trovato. 


English Women in Life and Letters. By 
M. Phillips and W. 8. Tomkinson. (Oxford 
University Press. 10s. net.). 

‘lg principal interest of this book will be 

found in the illustrations. Recent com- 
pilers of this sort of historical collection seem 
to have great belief in the instructiveness of 
title-pages and specimens of old printing: 
perhaps the idea is being exaggerated and this 
book in some degree is an instance of exag- 
geration. But the other illustrations muc 
outnumber these and in many instances would 
not be easy to find elsewhere. The pictures 
of women’s life in England are mainly based 
on the lives of the most widely known women 
in English history, especially women writers, 
with a certain amount of illustration from 
fiction. The full length historical _portraits 
begin with Dorothy Osborne. It is curious, 
since Swift is quoted more than once, that 

Stella and Vanesse find no place here, since 

their lives. especially Stella’s, throw some 

light on domestic relations of their time. A 

good aceal is made of Mrs. Pepys, but we did 

not fiud reference to her husband’s impatience 

with her bad ear for music—a matter which 
has some little significance. The writers seem 
not altogether at home in the earlier cen- 
turies. Thus, they talk of Jankin, the wife 
of Bath’s fifth husband, as “ the young Oxford 
priest,” and say that the enemies of the 
reformers set it about that they intended to 
allow women to baptize, when baptism by 
women—in an emergency—was recognized by 


comhe. 
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the Church as perfectly lawful. As it goes 
on the book tends to improve (not but what 
we find Horace Walpole called a politician), 
and though scissors and paste are a good deal 
in evidence, and the letterpress connecting 
extracts is often rather slight and rather 
of a journalistic flavour, yet, considered as 
a whole, this collection of pieces may be 
allowed to be lively and informing and ought 
to send a good many readers to the original 
works. There are a few instances of careless- 
ness in the lettering below pictures. So at 
p. 26 the devil on the lady’s train does not 
sit astride as he is said to do, and at p. 124 
‘Winifred Jenkins” is quoted as if she were 
a historical person. 


Lady Miller and the Batheaston Literary 
Circle. By Ruth Avaline Hesselgrave. 
(Yale University Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford. 9s. net.). 

\JO one can understand eighteenth century 
1‘ England who does not give some attention to 
Bath, nor possess himself of all that was sig- 
nificant in the Bath of the time without 
taking in Lady Miller’s morning assemblies 
and the Batheaston vase. Nothing could well 
be slighter, or to modern sense more paltry 
and wearisome than those literary amuse- 
ments at Batheaston. Bouts-rimés, as an 
exercise for wit are not to be altogether des- 
pised: but wit was not rife in this circle. 
Nevertheless, every year a considerable part 
of the fashionable world was drawn to Bath, 
and there fell in with the Miller’s social 
ambitions, and formed great gatherings at 
their villa. This pleasant little book brings 
together the substance of the best notices to 
be found in contemporary writings of the 
curious little phenomenon which, if it neither 
won nor deserved any real admiration, at any 
rate attracted a good deal of attention and 
entertained people at the time. 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers, 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Mr. H. Askew.—Letter on Harriet Ann Rey- 
nolds forwarded to Mr. Fitzgerald Reynolds. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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